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Introduction 

Did the Buddha know everything? What, 
anyway, can it mean to know everything? The 
precise scope of the Buddha’s realization is an 
important but difficult question to determine. Did 
he know all facts, or was his knowledge more 
principal? Without direct access to the Buddha’s 
mind, it would seem impossible to be certain as to 
the precise range of his knowledge and powers, 
and yet, if we are to engage imaginatively with 
Enlightenment as a meaningful goal, it seems 
important to try. After all, what marks out the 
Buddha as exemplary, as worthy of emulation, is 
the fact that he was a human being. He lived, 
breathed, talked, ate, and died like the rest of us, 
while at the same time, he was “Enlightened”. 

Here, I argue that one of the central 
disputes regarding the content of the Buddha’s 
realization arises from an equivocation over the 
meanings of the terms “knowledge” and 
“omniscience” as well as an unhelpful borrowing 
of vocabulary from existing Indian religious 
traditions. I will look at the traditional claims 
made on behalf of the Buddha in the light of 
similar claims made on behalf of his rivals and see 
to what extent the Pali suttas support them. In 
doing so, I will clarify what the Buddha himself is 
reported to have claimed to know and comment 
upon why it is so important that we make an 
accurate assessment of his powers. 


The Meaning of Omniscience 

Before investigating the Buddha more 
specifically, it would be well to clarify precisely 
what the term “omniscience” means. According to 
Collins Dictionary, “omniscience” means, first, 
“infinite knowledge or understanding” and, 
second, “very great, or seemingly infinite 
knowledge”. If we adopt the second definition, it 
will be much easier to defend the claim that the 
Buddha was omniscient than if we adopt the first. 
On this reading, the Buddha had such Insight, such 
Wisdom, that it seemed as though he knew 
everything, as though his knowledge was drawn 
from a bottomless well. 

In this connection, we may recall the 
Buddha’s analogy of the simscipa leaves (Samyutta 
Nikdya 56,31). The Buddha once was staying at 
KosambI, in a simsapa forest. Reaching down, he 
scooped up a handful of leaves and held them out 
in the palm of his hand. Of the Bhikkhus who 
were accompanying him, the Buddha asked: 

Continued on page 3 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original Teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the Teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellow¬ 
ship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Group 


An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on the book A Practice Guide to the Path of Purification is 
meeting on irregular Sunday mornings at 11:00 o’clock at the home of Jason and Vanessa Widener 
(892 East Estates Blvd., West Ashley, SC 29414). E-mail info@charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org or 
call (843) 321-9190 for the date and time of the next meeting and for directions to Jason’s home. The 
meeting schedule is also posted on the CBF web site: http:Wwww.charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org. 
There is no fee to participate in this group. An introductory study group starts at 10:00 AM. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

“Which are more numerous, the few simsapa 
leaves in my hand or those overhead in the 
simsapa forest?” 

Not surprisingly, the Bhikkhus replied that, in 
comparison to the leaves in the entire forest, the 
leaves in the Buddha’s hand were but few. 

“In the same way, Monks, those things that I 
have known with direct knowledge but have 
not taught are far more numerous [than what I 
have taught]. And why have I not taught 
them? Because they are not connected with 
the goal, do not relate to the rudiments of the 
holy life, and do not lead to disenchantment, to 
dispassion, to cessation, to calm, to direct 
knowledge, to self-awakening, to nibbdna. 
That is why I have not taught them.” 

Omniscience in the Pali Canon 

In the Pali texts, two differing versions of 
omniscience are discernible, and it will soon 
become clear that the connotations of the Pali tenn 
commonly rendered “omniscience” are quite 
different from those of the English word. In the 
Tevijjavacchagotta Sutta ( Majjhima Nikaya, Sutta 
71), the ascetic Vacchagotta approaches the 
Buddha. He wants to clarify the precise scope of 
the Buddha’s knowledge and so questions him. 

Venerable Sir, I have heard this: The recluse 
Gotama claims to be omniscient {sabbannu) 
and all-seeing ( sabbadassavi ), to have 
complete knowledge and vision thus: 
“Whether I am walking or standing or sleeping 
or awake, knowledge and vision are 
continuously and uninterruptedly present to 
me.” Venerable Sir, do those who speak thus 
say what has been said by the Blessed One, 
and not misrepresent him with what is contrary 
to fact? 


According to the commentarial tradition, 
this statement encompasses two different scopes of 
omniscience. Bhikkhu Bodhi writes: 

According to the exegetical Theravada tradition, 
the Buddha is omniscient in the sense that all 
knowable things are potentially accessible to 
him. He cannot, however, know everything 
simultaneously and must advert to what he 
wishes to know. 

The Milindapanha (Questions of King Milinda) — 
a post-canonical Pali work that deals with many 
puzzling questions about the Buddha’s life and 
Teaching — seems to justify this interpretation. 
Nagasena, a Buddhist Monk, points out to the king 
that: 

The omniscience of the Blessed One was 
dependent on reflection. But if he did reflect, 
he knew whatever he wanted to kn ow. 

The more far-reaching version of 
omniscience is apparently claimed by, among 
others, Nigantha Nataputta, the leader of what is 
now known as the Jain religion. Such a claim is 
attributed to him in the Culadukkhakkhandha Sutta 
(.Majjhima Nikaya, sutta 14). In this sutta, 
Mahanama the Sakyan reports claims made by 
Nataputta to his own followers regarding his more 
comprehensive version of omniscience: 

Friend, the Nigantha Nataputta is omniscient 
{sabbannu) and all-seeing {sabbadassavi) and 
claims to have complete knowledge {aparisesa 
nanadassana patijanati), thus: “Whether I am 
walking or standing or asleep or awake, 
knowledge and vision {nanadassana) are 
continuously {satata) and uninterruptedly 
{samitam) present in me.” 

In more technical terms, Nigantha Nata¬ 
putta’s (also kn own as “Mahavlra”) omniscience 
was termed u kevala-jnana , \ a state in which the 
soul {atman), “being totally independent of the 
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senses and the mind, will, without any conscious 
effort whatsoever, directly and simultaneously 
mirror the whole range of knowables ( sarvam 
jneyatti)”. 

It would appear that all freed souls attain 
to omniscience according to this system. The 
“All” ( sarva ) that the omniscient come to know 
was understood to comprise the six substances 
(i dravyas ) with their infinite modes {patyayas ). 
We will see that the transference of the vocabulary 
of the “All” ( sabba in Pali) into Buddhism led to 
ambiguity and hence a long-running debate about 
its meaning. 

Importantly, at least according to the 
Majjhima Nikaya (MN 76), Nataputta is not able 
to live up to his lofty claim and his bragging is 
ridiculed by Ananda: 

“Here, Sandaka, some teacher claims to be 
omniscient and all-seeing, to have complete 
knowledge and vision thus: ‘Whether I am 
walking or standing or sleeping or awake, 
knowledge and vision are continuously and 
uninterruptedly present to me.’ He enters an 
empty house, he gets no alms food, a dog bites 
him, he meets with a wild elephant, a wild 
horse, a wild bull, ... he asks the name of a 
village or a town, and the way to go there. 
When he is questioned: ‘How is this?’, he 
replies: ‘I had to enter an empty house, that is 
why I entered it. I had to get no alms food... 

Ananda points out that, if it is true that 
Nataputta is omniscient, why does he need to ask 
directions? Why does he meet with misfortune 
(which his omniscience should presumably allow 
him to foresee and so avoid)? Nataputta’s defense 
is some version of determinism; that is, he could 
foresee these things, but they were going to 
happen anyway. 

The debunking of Nataputta’s claim to 
omniscience is taken further in the Culasakuludayi 
Sutta ( Majjhima Nikaya, sutta 79). In speaking 
about a meeting with Nataputta, Sakuludlyi 
reports to the Buddha: 


“When I asked him a question about the past, 
he prevaricated, led the talk aside, and showed 
anger, hate, and bitterness.” 

This passage is clearly intended not only to 
discredit Nataputta’s claims but to show that such 
claims are ridiculous. 

While decisively rejecting the broader 
version of omniscience claimed by Nigantha 
Nataputta and other wanderers, the Theravadin 
School maintained that the Buddha was omniscient 
in the sense that “all knowable things are 
potentially accessible to him.” However, a 
straightforward reading of the Buddha’s reply to 
Vacchagotta — quoted above — would seem to 
contradict this claim. 

In his reply, the Buddha says nothing about 
having omniscience, he simply asserts that he has 
the three knowledges ( tevijja ), that is: (1) he is 
able to recollect his manifold past lives (pubbe 
nav as anuss ati-hdna)\ (2) he is able — with his 
divine eye — to see the passing away and 
reappearing of beings, and he understands how 
beings pass on according to their actions ( dibba - 
cakkhu-nana ); and (3) finally, having realized for 
himself with direct knowledge ( abhihha ), he 
knows that he has destroyed the taints ( asava- 
kkhaya-nana). One would have thought that these 
powers were remarkable enough in themselves! 
The Majjhima Nikaya, in particular, focuses on 
this formula of the three knowledges in order to 
describe the content of the Buddha’s achievement 
and does not explicitly claim more. Moreover, 
returning to the Culasakuludayi Sutta, when the 
wander Sakuludayin suggests that it is in fact the 
Buddha, rather than Mahavira, who is properly 
omniscient, the Buddha dismisses such 
considerations as irrelevant and offers instead the 
formula of Dependent Origination (paticca 
samuppdda ): 

“When this exists, that comes to be; with the 
arising of this, that arises. When this does not 
exist, that does not come to be; with the 
cessation of this, that ceases.” 
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In the Kannakatthala Sutta ( Majjhima 
Nikaya, sutta 90), however, the Buddha gives a 
more ambiguous response. On this occasion, it is 
King Pasenadi of Kosala, the Buddha’s old friend, 
who comes to see him and asks about 
omniscience. 

Venerable Sir, I have heard this: The recluse 
Gotama says: “There is no recluse or Brahmin 
who is omniscient ( sabbannu ) and all-seeing 
(sabbadassavi ), who can claim to have 
complete knowledge and vision ( aparisesa 
ndnadassana ); that is not possible.” 
Venerable Sir, do those who speak thus say 
what has been said by the Blessed One, and 
not misrepresent him with what is contrary to 
fact? 

The Buddha denies that he has made this claim 
saying: 

“I recall having actually made the utterance in 
this way, great king: ‘There is no recluse or 
Brahmin who kn ows all, who sees all, 
simultaneously; that is not possible’.” 

Clearly, then, he does not here deny that it 
is possible to kn ow and see all, only that it is not 
possible to kn ow and see all simultaneously. In 
other words, he is denying the kind of 
omniscience claimed by, and on behalf of, the Jain 
leader Nigantha Nataputta. Nevertheless, without 
explicitly denying it, he still does not claim to 
know and see all himself. As we have noted, the 
orthodox Theravadin position seems to be that the 
Buddha could, in principle, know and see all, but 
he needed to give his attention to a particular 
object of knowledge in order to kn ow it. The 
principal support for this claim in the Pali texts is 
found in the Kalaka Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya 
(i. 24). Here, the Buddha says: 

“Monks, whatsoever in the world ( loka ), with 
its devas [celestial beings] ... with its hosts of 
recluses and Brahmins, of devas and mankind 
— whatsoever is seen heard, sensed, cognized, 


attained, searched into, pondered over by the 
mind —, all that I do know. Whatsoever is 
seen, heard ... pondered over by the mind, — 
that have I fully comprehended; all that is 
understood by the Tathagata, but the Tathagata 
is not subject to it.” 

When the Buddha says, “I do know”, he is 
using the Pali verb “jdn-”, which means “to know, 
to have or gain knowledge of, to be experienced, 
to be aware, to find out.” This, then, would seem 
to confirm that the Buddha is in fact claiming 
some form of omniscience (though perhaps just 
one comment in the entire Pali Canon is 
insufficient to be sure). However, the question 
arises, what does the Buddha mean when he says 
that he “knows all that can be seen”, etc.? Does he 
know these things as a finite range of possible 
facts of which he may gain knowledge, or does he 
kn ow them principally, that is, does he in principle 
know the true nature of all things, that is, as being 
subject to the Three Characteristics ( ti-lakkhana ) 
of conditioned existence: (1) suffering ( dukkha ), 
(2) impermanence ( anicca ), and (3) absence of a 
permanent identity such as a soul or self ( anatta )? 

A passage from the sutta immediately 
preceding the one just quoted sheds further light 
on this question. In “The World” sutta (Anguttara 
Nikaya I. 23), the Buddha makes an identical claim 
regarding the scope of his knowledge. However, 
in this sutta, the statement is made in the context 
of a passage where he discusses his knowledge of 
the world in relation to the Four Noble Truths. 

“Monks, the world is fully comprehended by a 
Tathagata. From the world, a Tathagata is 
released. Monks, the arising of the world is 
fully comprehended by a Tathagata; the arising 
of the world is abandoned by a Tathagata, the 
ending of the world is fully comprehended by a 
Tathagata; the ending of the world is realized 
by a Tathagata. Monks, the practice leading to 
the ending of the world is fully comprehended 
by a Tathagata; the practice leading to the 
ending of the world is made to become by the 
Tathagata.” 
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This context makes the scope of the 
Buddha’s claim much clearer. He is not claiming 
to kn ow all facts. The “world” indicated here is 
clearly the world of the unenlightened being 
(puthujjana), the being immersed in dukkha 
(suffering). The Buddha claims to kn ow how this 
world arises and how to make it come to an end. 
In other words, he knows why people suffer, he 
knows too that suffering can be overcome, he 
knows how to overcome suffering, and he 
communicates a means of overcoming it. Here, 
then, the Buddha simply reiterates what he claims 
in many other places, that is, that he knows the 
Four Noble Truths. 

The ambiguity regarding the exact claim 
made by — or on behalf of — the Buddha is 
shown clearly in the Sabbaparinna Sutta 
( Itivuttaka , sutta 7). Here, the Buddha is reported 
to say: 

“Bhikkhus, one who has not directly kn own 
and fully understood the ‘AIT ( sabba ), who 
has not detached his mind from it and 
abandoned it, is incapable of destroying 
suffering. But one who has directly kn own 
(abhi/dna) and fully understood (parijana ) the 
‘All’, and who has detached his mind from it 
and abandoned it, is capable of destroying 
suffering.” 

We noticed earlier that, for the Jains, the 
“All” meant something very technical and 
specific; the totality of all knowables. However, 
the current passage suggests that the “All” is used 
as a synonym for cyclic existence ( samsara ), the 
unenlightened condition. The aim here is, through 
direct knowledge {pariniid) of it, to abandon the 
“All” and, in doing so, liberate oneself from 
suffering {dukkha). Other contexts also make it 
clear that parinna is a special, higher kind of 
knowledge — a gnosis — not merely a factual 
sort. It is identical with the goal of Buddhism. 
Knowing the “All” in this sense may be spoken of 
in several ways, for example, insight into the Four 
Noble Truths {catari ariya saccani), the Three 


Characteristics of conditioned existence 
(impermanence, suffering, and not-self), or 
Dependent Origination. Accordingly, then, 
knowing the “All” {sabba) is equivalent to 
knowing the nature of the world {loka). It is a 
spiritual insight into the way things are that leads 
to a profound transformation of one’s attitude 
towards it that is indicated here. 

P. S. Jaini, in his article entitled “On the 
Sarvajnatva of Mahavlra and the Buddha” (1974), 
speculates that “the word sabbahhu was an 
ancient dramana technical term, and was in vogue 
among the Jains ... at the time of Mahavlra.” It 
was, he believes, taken up by the Buddhists and 
applied to their Master, but perhaps not fully 
assimilated. Given the ambiguous meaning of the 
term “ sabba ” (Sanskrit sarva), it is not surprising 
that confusion arose within the Buddhist context 
regarding what it signified and that, at least in the 
minds of some commentators, a more factual 
interpretation of sabbahhuta-hana replaced a 
more principal one. Consequently, certain powers 
were ascribed to the Buddha that are not only 
literally incredible but rather beside the point. 

The Theravadin tradition exhibits this 
mistake when it appears to claim that the Buddha 
could know all possible facts. This claim is not 
only highly doubtful but also obfuscating. Its 
doubtful nature can be shown by considering 
some improbable scenarios. For example, could 
the Buddha, even, if he gave his full attention to it, 
know how many hairs there are on my head? This 
seems extremely unlikely. Could he, then, know 
how to operate Microsoft Word (the word 
processing software I am using to type this essay) 
without instruction. I doubt it. Did the Buddha 
know that the Earth orbited the sun? There is 
certainly no evidence to suggest that he did. Did 
he understand the workings of the internal 
combustion engine? Does he kn ow where Jimmy 
Hoffa is buried? While, for sure, it is impossible 
to prove that the Buddha did not or could not have 
known such things, it seems unreasonable to 
suggest that he may have done so, since there is 
absolutely no evidence to support this claim. 
After all, why would he even want to know such 
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things? Moreover, what, anyway would be the 
value of such knowledge in relation to the 
Buddha’s aims? 

The Buddha claimed to see into the real 
nature of experience and phenomena. He did not 
claim to be some sort of transcendental know-all. 
Such a claim obscures the spiritual significance 
and orientation of his insight. It arises from a 
conflation of two different orders of knowledge; 
the Buddha’s knowledge was (1) of spiritual 
principles, even laws, not (2) of mundane facts. 
There is no reason to believe that his mastery of 
the principle of Dependent Origination should also 
give him access to the total range of mundane 
facts. The two kinds of knowledge are of a 
different nature. The claim that the Buddha could 
potentially know everything obscures the spiritual 
profundity of his attainment and reduces him to 
some sort of human encyclopedia. 

This conflation of different orders of 
knowledge appears in one of the debates of the 
canonical Abhidhamma work the Kathavatthu 
(.Points of Controversy). An opponent of the 
Theras, a Pubbaseliya, puts forward the view that 
an Arahant may lack certain knowledge because 
he is liable to get perplexed about facts concerning 
everyday life and may be surpassed in such 
knowledge by others. The Thera’s response is 
very instructive: 

You maintain that he [the Arahant ] lacks 
[knowledge]. Then, you must also admit that 
the Arahant is ignorant — ignorant as to flood, 
bond, latent bias, attack, fetter, hindrance. If 
you deny this, you cannot say he lacks 
knowledge. 

This false dichotomy reveals that the 
debate founders on a misunderstanding about the 
use of the word “knowledge” (here hand). The 
Thera is not able to conceive of different orders of 
knowledge and so must reject the claim that an 
Arahant lacks knowledge of any sort. For him, if 
the Arahant lacks knowledge of any kind, it calls 
into question his transcendence of ignorance 
(avijja). However, this equivocation on the word 


“knowledge” misleads. Surely it is possible that 
the Arahant may have fully penetrated the sources 
of greed ( lobha ), hatred ( dosa ), and delusion 
(moha) (and so have knowledge of the destruction 
of the taints [asava]) but not know how to get to 
Benares or Atlanta, for example. There seems to 
be no necessary connection between the former 
sort of knowledge and the latter apart from the fact 
that both are referred to as kinds of “knowledge”. 

A. K. Warder, in his book Indian Buddhism 
(1980), speculates that part of the reason that the 
early Buddhist tradition was so keen to promote 
the Buddha to the status of omniscience was that 
other contemporary teachers made such claims, 
including Nigantha Nataputta — as we have 
already noted —, but also Makkali Gosala and 
Purana Kassapa. Clearly, the redactors of the Pali 
Canon — and the later commentators — would 
wish to set the Buddha above any of his rivals. 
This speculation seems plausible. But were they 
consistent? Can we find evidence to contradict the 
claim that the Buddha was omniscient even in the 
qualified sense outlined by, for example, 
Nagasena? 

Testing the Buddha’s Omniscience 

One way to refute the claim that the 
Buddha was omniscient would be to find examples 
in the Pali Canon that clearly demonstrate a lack of 
knowledge on his part. In other words, we can test 
the claim to omniscience by attempting to falsify 
it. I have selected several incidents that appear to 
show that, at least with regard to the question at 
hand, the Buddha lacked knowledge. 

1. Catuma Sutta (. Majjhima Nikaya, sutta 67) 

Here, the Buddha is staying at Catuma in a 
myrobalan grove. A large group of Monks headed 
by Sariputta and Maha Moggallana have come to 
Catuma to see the Buddha. However, while the 
visiting Monks exchange greetings with the 
Buddha’s own retinue, they are very noisy and 
boisterous. Seemingly rather annoyed, the Buddha 
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demands of Ananda: 

“Who are these loud noisy people? One would 
think they were fishermen hawking fish.” 

Interestingly, the Buddha does not seem to know 
who the Bhikkhus are, even though two of them 
are his leading disciples. Ananda then informs the 
Buddha as to the Monks’ identities, and the 
Buddha summons them to him. The Buddha then 
dismisses them from his company, and they go. 
However, hearing of this, the local Sakyans 
undertake to visit the Buddha to “restore his 
confidence”. Their appeal to him is quite 
instructive: 

Venerable Sir, let the Blessed One delight in 
the Sangha of Bhikkhus; venerable Sir, let the 
Blessed One welcome the Sangha of Bhikkhus; 
venerable Sir, let the Blessed One help the 
Sangha of Bhikkhus now as he used to help it 
in the past. Venerable Sir, there are new 
Bhik kh us here, just gone forth, recently come 
to this Dhamma and Discipline. If they get no 
opportunity to see the Blessed One, there may 
take place in them some change or alteration 
[that is, they may lose their inspiration and fall 
back]. 

It seems almost as though the Sakyans 
think that the Buddha’s behavior shows a lack of 
compassion and, later in the sutta, there is no 
evidence that he upbraids them for this apparent 
presumption. In addition, the Sakyans bring a 
consideration to the Buddha’s attention that he has 
quite clearly not thought of. He is not aware that 
there are new Bhi kkh us who, not being able to see 
the Buddha, might lose inspiration or, if he is 
aware of it, he has chosen not to weigh it with any 
importance. 

In his response to the Sakyans, the Buddha 
seems determined. He will not change his 
decision. However, the deity Brahma Sahampati 
(famous for requesting the Buddha to teach the 
Dhamma to humanity), knowing the Buddha’s 
mind, appears before him and pleads in the same 


way as the Sakyans have done. As a result of this 
intercession, the Buddha relents and recalls the 
banished Monks. Whether Brahma Sahampati is 
seen literally as a deity or metaphorically as the 
Buddha’s own conscience reflecting on the issue, 
it is clear that the Buddha changes his mind. 
Moreover, he changes his mind because he has 
begun to weigh seriously circumstances that 
previously he was either unaware of or had not 
given importance too. Presumably, if his first 
decision was correct, he should not have changed 
his mind, while if the second decision is correct, 
the first must have been mistaken. It might be 
argued that the Buddha’s initial decision to send 
the Bhikkhus away seemed reasonable at the time 
but unreasonable when new circumstances came to 
light, so he changed his mind. This seems all very 
human and reasonable but does not seem 
reconcilable with the claim that the Buddha was 
omniscient. After all, he should, presumably, have 
been able to tell that some of the visiting Bhik kh us 
were just newly gone forth. My own, admittedly 
somewhat speculative, interpretation of this 
passage is that initially the Buddha was rather 
annoyed, so he dismissed the visiting Bhikkhus. 
Later, when he had had time to think the matter 
through and when persuasive reasons were given 
for allowing the Bhikkhus to stay, he changed his 
mind and allowed them back in. 

2. The Monks who Commit Suicide 

The Samyutta Nikaya records an account of 
the Buddha teaching a meditation on the impurities 
(< asubhabhavana ). Having taught this meditation, 
the Buddha goes into solitary retreat for a month 
and has contact with no one except the Monk who 
brings his food. During this time, the Mo nk s 
meditated on the impurities: 

As to this body, they worried about it, felt 
shame and loathing for it, and sought for a 
weapon to slay themselves. Nay, as many as 
ten Monks did so in a single day; even twenty, 
thirty of them slew themselves in a single day. 
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At the end of the period of solitary retreat, 
the Buddha inquires of Ananda why there are less 
Bhikkhus than before. Seemingly, then, he does 
not know that a number of Monks have committed 
suicide. Ananda tells him what has happened. 
The Buddha’s response is simply: “Very well, 
Ananda,” and to summon the remaining Bhi kkh us 
for a discourse on the mindfulness of breathing. 
Apart from this, he makes no remark about what 
has happened. 

In this incident, then, the Buddha appears 
not to know that the Bhikkhus have committed 
suicide until informed of the fact and, moreover, 
when teaching the meditation on the impurities in 
the first place, it seems that he did not foresee that 
they would commit suicide as a result of practicing 
it. (This would seem to raise questions about the 
Buddha’s knowledge of the future.) 

3. Devadatta’s Entry into the Sangha 

One of the many questions raised by King 
Milinda in his dialogues with Nagasena is the issue 
of Devadatta’s entry into the Order. Milinda asks 
Nagasena if the Buddha knew that, if admitted to 
the Order of Bhikkhus, Devadatta would cause a 
schism. Nagasena replies that the Buddha did 
kn ow this. Milinda’s response is astute. 

But Nagasena, if that be so, then the statement 
that the Buddha was kind and pitiful, that he 
sought after the good of others, that he was the 
remover of that which works harm, the 
provider of that which works well to all beings 
— that statement must be wrong. 

In other words, if the Buddha had been 
properly compassionate, he would not have 
admitted Devadatta to the order knowing the 
problems he would cause. Naturally, Nagasena 
denies this interpretation of events, claiming that 
the Buddha knew Devadatta’s karmic inheritance 
and that, should he not be admitted to the Order 
“he would pass for an endless series of kalpas 
from torment to torment, and from perdition to 
perdition.” However, if admitted to the order, then 


Devadatta’s (bad) karmic inheritance would 
become limited and so endure only for one kalpa. 

While one might admire this response as a 
clever way to try to get out of a tricky spot, it is 
unconvincing. Since causing schism in the Sangha 
is one of the five most heinous crimes, would it 
not have been better for Devadatta never to have 
entered the Order, since he could not then have 
committed it? It seems more reasonable to suggest 
that Devadatta’s kannic inheritance would become 
worse as a result of his membership of the Order 
of Bhik kh us rather than better. After all, he 
became involved in a power struggle with the 
Buddha and even attempted to kill him (another of 
the five heinous crimes). What could be worse? If 
Devadatta had not been a Bhikkhu, it seems 
unlikely that he would have wanted to usurp the 
Buddha in this way. 

While admiring Nagasena’s fidelity to the 
claim that the Buddha was omniscient, it seems 
more reasonable to assume that the Buddha did not 
in fact foresee the consequences of Devadatta’s 
membership of the Order, given that these 
consequences were so disastrous. 

4. The Jatila Ascetics 

In the Udana (6,2), there is an incident that 
appears to reveal the Buddha denying omniscience 
and, in particular, denying his apparent ability to 
know the thoughts of others. The Buddha is 
talking with his friend King Pasenadi when a 
raggle-taggle group of ascetics wanders by. As 
they pass, King Pasenadi asks the Buddha whether 
any of them are Arahants or on the Arahant path. 
The Buddha’s reply is very interesting: 

“It is by living with a person that his virtue is 
to be known, great king, and then only after a 
long time, not after a short period; and only by 
considering it, not without consideration; and 
only by one who is wise, not by a fool. It is by 
associating with a person that his purity is to be 
known. ... It is in adversity that a person’s 
fortitude is to be known. ... It is by discussion 
with a person that his wisdom is to be known, 
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great king, and then only after a long time, not 
after a short period; and only by considering it, 
not without consideration; and only by one 
who is wise, not by a fool.” 

It appears, then, that the Buddha is 
suggesting that one cannot know the attainment of 
another unless one has extended experience of him 
or her at close quarters. Though this would seem 
to undermine the claims made regarding the 
Buddha’s abilities in other parts of the Pali Canon, 
in particular, the supemonnal power of telepathy 
(parassa cetopariya-nana ) said to be one of the six 
such powers possessed by the Buddha, instead, it 
is clear from the context that he is giving advice to 
King Pasenadi on how he (the King) can tell 
whether someone is or is not an Arahant. 

In the episode of the Jatila ascetics, King 
Pasenadi later admits to having played a little trick 
on the Buddha. All of the ascetics are in fact his 
spies in disguise! At no point does the Buddha 
claim to have kn own this fact before King 
Pasenadi reveals it. 


Conclusion 

I have presented several incidents recorded 
in the Pali Canon that seem to falsify in a clear and 
straightforward manner the traditional but some¬ 
what misguided claim to omniscience made on 
behalf of the Buddha. It is not surprising that, on 
close inspection, the Canon is inconsistent on this 
topic since, given its oral origin, it is unlikely that 
one editor, or even a team of editors, could have 
combed through the entire Canon deleting or 
revising any episodes that might reveal limitations 
to the Buddha’s sphere of knowledge. 

However, the question may arise: why am 
I so interested in trying to illustrate the Buddha’s 
apparent lack of omniscience? Is this simply 
another example of contemporary procrusteanism? 
Am I trying to cut the Buddha down to size (my 
size), to show that he had feet of clay? No. My 
intention is rather the opposite. So long as 
implausible claims such as omniscience are made 


on behalf of the Buddha, his true significance 
cannot be fully understood or appreciated. Instead 
of being respected, venerated, and emulated as a 
spiritual exemplar, he is more likely to be 
worshipped as some kind of unreachable 
superman, even a god. The Buddha was a man 
who achieved a profound spiritual insight, a 
spiritual insight that — at least according to 
Buddhism — all human beings can emulate. This 
is what makes the Buddha so inspiring and so 
important. Whether he was able to walk through 
walls or understand quantum mechanics is 
irrelevant. The Buddha’s principal claim was that 
he had broken the cycle of rebirth ( samsara ) and 
that he had done this by overcoming any 
tendencies within him towards greed ( lobha ), 
hatred ( dosa ), and delusion ( moha ). The proper 
test of the profundity of his realization, then, is not 
asking him obscure questions about topics of 
which he could be expected to know nothing, but 
in examining his conduct for any evidence that he 
fell short of his claim. Indeed, this is a test that he 
himself proposes for the assessment of a sage’s 
attainment and so of his reliability as a teacher. 
The primary means of evaluating spiritual integrity 
then is to examine the ethical purity of the sage, 
not his magical powers (should he have any) or the 
scope of his mundane knowledge. The Buddha 
may or may not have had all sorts of magical 
abilities, but these considerations should not 
obscure what is most fundamentally important 
about him and what he realized. The irrelevance 
of factual omniscience to the real concerns of 
spiritual life are poignantly summarized by the 
Mahayana Buddhist master Dharmaklrti (7th 
century CE): 

People, afraid of being deceived by false 
teachers in the matter of directing the ignorant, 
seek out a man with knowledge for the sake of 
realizing his teaching. What use is there of his 
knowledge pertaining to the number of insects 
in the whole world? Rather, inquire into his 
knowledge of that which is to be practiced by 
us. ■ 
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Science / Cosmology 


Pre-Bang Branes 
And Bubbles 

By Ron Cowen 

Cosmologists Paul Steinhardt and Neil 
Turok liken the early history of the universe to a 
play in which the protagonists — matter and 
radiation — move across the stage according to the 
laws of physics. Astronomers are actors who 
arrived on the scene 13.7 billion years too late to 
know what happened. 

But that has not stopped Steinhardt, Turok, 
and other researchers from pondering whether the 
universe was bom in a giant fireball around that 
time or might have existed before that. 

The modern-day notion of the universe’s 
tumultuous beginning — known as the “Big Bang” 

— has its roots in Edwin Hubble’s 1929 discovery 
that the universe is expanding. At the time, the 
universe was envisioned as explosively flying 
outward from a single point in space and time. 

Though this simple version of the Big Bang 
idea cannot fully explain what people see in the 
universe today, Alan Guth of MIT added a new 
ingredient in 1981. He proposed that, early in its 
history, the universe underwent a brief period of 
faster-than-light expansion, known as “inflation”. 
In the years since Guth’s suggestion, inflation has 
been wildly successful in explaining the structure 
of the universe and its arrangement of galaxies. 

Bubbling Over 

Some scientists think that, if inflation 
happened once, it could happen many more times 

— hinting at a cosmos alive and well eons before 
the Big Bang. According to this interpretation, 
rapid expansion is not confined to just one neck of 
the cosmic woods, like a single expanding balloon. 
Instead, distant patches of space keep inflating, 


like a child continually blowing soap bubbles, says 
Alex Vilenkin of Tufts University, Medford, MA. 

Every inflated patch becomes a separate 
universe, with its own Big Bang beginning. In this 
“eternal inflation” scenario, the fireball that begot 
the universe seen with today’s telescopes was 
preceded by a multitude of others just as surely as 
it will be followed by many more, each popping 
off at different times in different parts of the 
cosmos, Vilenkin says. 

Just as the sun is merely one of billions of 
stars in the Milky Way galaxy, the visible universe 
may be one of countless universes in the cosmic 
firmament. Cosmologists call this ensemble of 
universes the “multiverse”. 

Not only might there have been a plethora 
of universes that came before the one people 
know, but each one may also have been different 
from the others. In combining eternal inflation 
with string theory, an idea that has become popular 
because it could help unify the four known forces 
in nature, each inflated universe would have its 
own set of physical properties. Although the 
known universe is filled to the brim with galaxies, 
for example, gravity in another, earlier universe 
could have been too weak to fonn galaxies. 

Bounce not Bang 

String theory itself — which calls for a 
space with many rolled-up dimensions — may 
suggest a different type of pre-Big Bang picture. 
In a model developed by Steinhardt, now at 
Princeton University, and Turok, now director of 
the Perimeter Institute in Waterloo, Canada, the 
Big Bang is replaced with an endless cycle of 
contractions and bounces; 13.7 billion years is 
merely the time since the last “Big Bounce”. 

In this picture, the known universe resides 
on a three-dimensional version of a sheet, called a 
“brane”, which can travel along an extra dimen¬ 
sion. Another brane resides a tiny distance away. 

When they are separated, the two branes 
are perfectly wrinkle-free, representing a universe 
nearly devoid of matter. As the two branes pull 
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closer, they develop tiny wrinkles. These wri nk les 
are the seeds of galaxies. When the branes finally 
collide and bounce apart, they release an enormous 
amount of energy, some of which is converted into 
matter and radiation. To an observer on one of the 
branes, the Big Bounce would look just like a Big 
Bang. 

While the branes are separated, they stretch 
and smooth out; the universe is expanding, just as 
it is today. But eventually, the two branes are 
pulled back together for another round of 
collisions and bounces. Each cycle may last a 
trillion years or more. 

In the Big Bounce model, the universe not 
only existed before the Big Bang, it retains the 
memory of what came before. All of the stars, 
galaxies, and large-scale structures now present 
owe their existence to the composition of the 
universe in the previous cycle. Though the details 
might be different, the underlying physical laws 
would remain the same. 


Cosmic Clues 

Whether the Big Bounce or the multiverse 
captures reality — if either one does at all — 
remains a mystery. One observation, though, 
could distinguish between the Big Bounce and any 
inflationary scenario, Steinhardt notes. Gravita¬ 
tional waves, tiny ripples in the fabric of space- 
time, are generated during each cycle of the Big 
Bounce. But in this scenario, the waves would be 
too weak to be detected. Inflation, in contrast, 
would produce a much more powerful set of waves 
— strong enough to leave a noticeable imprint on 
the cosmic microwave background, the radiation 
left over from the Big Bang. 

The European Space Agency’s Planck 
spacecraft is now searching for the telltale signs 
that gravitational waves would leave in the cosmic 
microwave background. If the imprint is found, 
“we’re done”, says Steinhardt. The Big Bounce 
would fall flat. 

Whether or not inflation implies a multi- 
verse is another story, but the Planck spacecraft 


may offer clues about that too. 

As bubble universes expand, they can 
collide with each other. If another universe 
happened to have struck the one in which people 
reside, Planck might be able to detect a particular 
pattern of hot and cold spots in the microwave 
background. 

Even if no sign of a collision can be found, 
though, other bubble universes may still exist. 
Bumps could be so infrequent that observers might 
have to wait a millennium to find the pattern. 

If that prolonged uncertainty about cosmic 
genesis sounds a bit like purgatory, consider the 
words of an unnamed man quoted in St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. When asked what God 
was doing before making heaven and Earth, the 
man replied: “He was preparing Hell for those 
who pry too deep.” 

St. Augustine, himself, found the answer 
facetious, saying: “More willingly, I would have 
answered, ‘I do not know what I do not know’.” ■ 

Reprinted (with modifications) from Science News 
(Volume 179, no. 9, pp. 22—23 [April 23, 2011]) 


Science / Evolution 


Evolution: 

More than “Just a Theory” 

Overview of Evolution 

Evolution postulates that the various types 
of plants, animals, and other living things on Earth 
have their origin in other preexisting types and that 
the distinguishable differences between them are 
due to modifications in successive generations. 
Evolution is one of the fundamental keystones of 
modern biological theory. 

The diversity of the living world is 
staggering. More than 2 million existing species 
of organisms have been named and described; 
many more remain to be discovered — from 10 
million to 30 million, according to some estimates. 
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What is impressive is not just the numbers but also 
the incredible differences in size, shape, and way 
of life — from lowly bacteria, measuring less than 
a thousandth of a millimeter in diameter, to stately 
sequoias, rising 300 feet above the ground and 
weighing several thousand tons; from bacteria 
living in hot springs at temperatures near the 
boiling point of water to fungi and algae thriving 
on the ice masses of Antarctica and in saline pools 
at -23° C (-9° F); and from giant tube worms 
discovered living near hydrothermal vents on the 
dark ocean floor to spiders and larkspur plants 
existing on the slopes of Mount Everest more than 
19,700 feet above sea level. 

The virtually infinite variations on life are 
the fruit of the evolutionary process. All living 
creatures are related by descent from common 
ancestors. Humans and other mammals descend 
from shrew-like creatures that lived more than 150 
million years ago; mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, and fish share as ancestors aquatic 
worms that lived 600 million years ago; and all 
plants and animals derive from bacteria-like 
microorganisms that originated more than 3 billion 
years ago. Biological evolution is a process of 
descent with modification. Lineages of organisms 
change through generations; diversity arises 
because the lineages that descend from common 
ancestors diverge through time. 

The 19th-century English naturalist Charles 
Darwin argued that organisms come about by 
evolution, and he provided a scientific explanation, 
correct in its essentials, of how evolution occurs 
and why it is that organisms have features — such 
as wings, eyes, and kidneys — clearly structured 
to serve specific functions. Natural selection was 
the fundamental concept in his explanation. 
Natural selection occurs because individuals 
having more useful traits, such as more acute 
vision or swifter legs, survive better and produce 
more progeny than individuals with less favorable 
traits. Genetics, a science born in the 20th century, 
revealed, in detail, how natural selection works 
and led to the development of the modern theory 
of evolution. Beginning in the 1960s, a related 
scientific discipline, molecular biology, greatly 


advanced our knowledge of biological evolution 
and made it possible to investigate detailed 
problems that had seemed completely out of reach 
only a short time previously — for example, how 
similar the genes of humans and chimpanzees are 
(they differ only in about 2 percent of their genes). 

The Evidence for Evolution 

Darwin (1809—1882) and other 19th- 
century biologists found compelling evidence for 
biological evolution in the comparative study of 
living organisms, in their geographic distribution, 
and in the fossil remains of extinct organisms. 

Since Darwin’s time, the evidence from 
these sources has become considerably stronger 
and more comprehensive, while biological 
disciplines that have emerged more recently — 
genetics, biochemistry, physiology, ecology, 
animal behavior, and especially molecular biology 
— have supplied powerful additional evidence and 
detailed confirmation. The amount of information 
about evolutionary history stored in the DNA and 
proteins of living things is virtually unlimited; 
scientists can reconstruct any detail of the 
evolutionary history of life by investing sufficient 
time and laboratory resources. 

Scientists today are finding species 
splitting in two, observing natural selection 
changing animals and plants before our very eyes, 
and discovering more and more fossils capturing 
change in the past — dinosaurs that sprouted 
feathers, fish that grew limbs, etc. 

The evidence for evolution is so abundant, 
so persuasive, and so irrefutable that scientists are 
no longer even concerned with obtaining more 
evidence to support the fact of evolution but rather 
are now more concerned with what sorts of 
knowledge can be obtained from different sources 
of evidence. 

Evolution does not destroy the beauty of 
life, but enhances it. Evolution is more than “just 
a theory”. Evolution is a fact — a fact that cannot 
be doubted by anyone who takes the time to 
examine the evidence. ■ 
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